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IN LONDON. 
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T would seem that our humorous writers, even when 
they have secured for themselves an unassailable 
position as the funny men of contemporary literature, 
nevertheless distrust their inventive powers when they 
are called upon to provide the stage with comic 
material. Their verbal quips and pleasantries they do 
not need to borrow from the French, but so soon as 
they are asked to give their jokes and their fun a 
dramatic shape, they seem compelled to resort for 
assistance to our laughter-loving neighbours across the 
Channel. It might fairly be thought that one of the 
best-known and most successful contributors to our 
comic journal would have been prepared to trust to his 
own resources for accomplishing the task involved in 
supplying Mr. J. L. Toole with a new and suitable réle. 
just as he relies upon himself for his “ Happ 
Thoughts ” and his other papers in Punch. Without, 
indeed, under-valuing the peculiar cleverness of the 
farcical comedy written by dramatists such as MM. 
Meilhac, Haleyy, Duru, and Labiche, we may experi- 
ence and express a passing regret whenever we find our 
Gilberts, or Byrons, or Burnands falling back upon their 
aid. It must, however, be observed that there is much 
to discourage our dramatists in any attempt to cultivate 
for themselves and by themselves this particular field 
of dramatic authorship. Their success here has rarely 
been commensurate with that of their other labours ; 
and their efforts have not seldom met with the result 
which attended Mr. Albery’s Man im Possession, the 
last new piece of this order given at the Gaiety. 

To the Palais Royal and MM. Duru and Labiche Mr. 
Burnand has looked for inspiration in his Artful Cards, 
the new farcical comedy, in three acts, given at the 
Gaiety on Saturday last. Such value as the piece pos- 
sesses will be found in the opportunities which it offers 
for the practical fun that Mr. Toole may, as time goes 
on, succeed in evolving from the conduct of the prin- 
cipal character. Without being acquainted with La 
Clé, we may surmise that its modification by Mr. 
Burnand has been directed chiefly towards the strength- 
ening of the chief low-comedy réle, and the softening 
down of the motive which animates the underplot. Be 
this, however, as is may, it is certain that for one who 
gets up an interest in the main story of Artful Cards, 
a dozen will concentrate their attention upon the far- 
cical episodes in which the hero—if, indeed, Mr. Robert 
Spicer Rumford be the hero—takes a prominent part. 
This gentleman is a henpecked husband, eager to escape 
from the rule of a wife who holds the purse-strings. 
Under the guidance of his nephew, Fred Flutter, a 
young barrister, he pays a visit to the Countess Asteriski, 
whom he finds in the company of ladies and gentlemen 
bearing most suspicious names, such as Lady Dyce 
Loder, the Hon. Miss Caster, La Duchesse d’Escrocville, 
and Baron von Teufelkarten. This manufacture of 
funnily suggestive names for his dramatis persone is 
a mild form of humour very much in Mr. Burnand’s 
way, and he may be said to surpass himself when he 
‘lubs another of his characters Sir Harecutt Shortleigh. 
{t is soon discovered by the audience that young 
Flutter has been taken in as completely as is his foolish 
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old uncle. The distinguished foreigners of Leicester- 
square are the keepers of a private gambling-hell, and 
their evening reception collapses at the cry of “police.” 
They must, however, have usually chosen their victims 
more judiciously than in the case of Messrs. Flutter and 
Rumford, for the former declines to play while he can 
flirt with the fair Asteriski, and the latter starts with 
only three pounds in his pocket—three pounds which 
he obtained by pretending to be butler in his own house, 
and receiving the “tips” offered to him by the lover of 
his wife’s younger sister. . Of course Rumford is readily 
cleared out of all his little money by the apparently 
elaborate, but in reality simple game of Cachorka, if 
that be the way to spell the name of the amusement, 
which Mr. Toole enjoys in so grotesque a fashion. The 
soirée then breaks up in wild confusion. Mr. Rumford 
finding himself in possession of a huge trombone, thrust 
into his hands when, on the approach of police, the 
gamblers resolved themselves into musical amateurs 
practising an elaborate concerted piece. He arrives at 
home, trombone and all, to find his wife sitting up for 
him, and sternly anxious to discover what he has been 
doing. Out of his situation Mr. Toole makes all the 
comic capital which he is wont to find in similar far- 
cical complications. His confusion, his unaffected 
distress as everything, from his dress-tie downwards, 
goes persistently wrong, his imbecile attempts to 
wheedle his wife after the manner of the man of the 
world, and his bearing in the presence of the fashionable 
swindlers—in all these he produces, by a series of well- 
considered touches, an effective picture of the result of 
unsuitable dissipation and incongruous folly. There 
can be little doubt that he will in time work up 
after his familiar manner the comic “ business” of the 
game of Cachorka, of the trombone, and of other parts 
of the farce ; but it is hardly likely that he can produce 
more laughter from his audience than he succeeded in 
evoking on Saturday night. 

It would be a long and not, it must be confessed, a 
very interesting story, if we were to attempt to tell how 
Mrs. Rumford’s sister, Miss Dora Stuart, is compromised 
by some letters which are in possession of one of the 
gang of swindlers; how Mrs. Rumford pays to regain 
them by the bank notes which should form her husband’s 
allowance; and how these notes, by an ingeniously- 
devised plot, go the round of the characters before 
they reach their proper destination. There is, moreover, 
some elaborate meaning attached to the passage of a 
bouquet from Mrs. Rumford’s house to that of the 
Countess Asteriski, whilst the action of Sir Harecutt 
Shortleigh in setting matters straight is arranged with 
an elaboration which would have been invaluable in a 
comedy of more serious interest. As it is, however, the 
farcical element of the piece, which is clearly intended 
to take the prominent place, is sufficiently strong in its 
way to give Artful Cards every chance of popularity 
and Mr. Toole every opportunity of adding one more to 
his list of low comedy successes. 

The general performance of the piece would have been 
more satisfactory if its rehearsal had been more perfect; 
and only in two instances, besides Mr. Toole’s delineation 
of the hero, is the acting of a character to merit note. 
As the overbearing wife, Mrs. Leigh plays with all her 
usual grasp of dramatic purpose and thorough knowledge 
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of her business ; and as Sir Harecutt Shortleigh, Mr. A. 
Bishop is able by the quiet art of his character-acting 
to give genuine interest to a part which might, in less 
careful and capable hands, have been dull and colourless. 


In the autumn of the year 1860 there was produced 
at the Haymarket Theatre The Babes in the Wood, a 
piece described as an original comedy, in three acts, by 
Mr. Tom Taylor. This play, which was of considerable 


length, dealt with the misfortunes of a young couple . 


named Rushton, whose respective fathers—a general and 
an earl—disgusted with the runaway match made by 
their children, cut off the modest allowances on the 
strength of which the love-marriage has taken place. 
The heroine, Lady Blanche Rushton, is as ignorant of the 
value of money as is her husband ; and his one idea of 
the best way to supply his purse is connected with the 
game known as “ flying kites.” Thus, when she tries 
going to market—in a cab—she provides a cheap little 
dinner of duckling and its accompaniments, she saddles 
herself with a whole Cheshire cheese, for which she has 
to pay £2. 18s. 4d. instead of the one shilling and four- 
pence that she thought the man meant for its price, 
when he spoke of its being sixteenpence a pound. 
Finally, the advertisements addressed to “genteel 
persons in search of employment” are studied, and the 
husband sells his sketches, whilst the wife pawns her 
diamond ring. From this latter action, and from an 
anonymous gift of fifty pounds which is sent to Lady 
Blanche, spring various misunderstandings. Mr. 
Rushton fancies that his wife must be deceiving him 
as to her resources, whilst she cannot understand his 
altered behaviour. Out of the visit to the pawnbroker, 
moreover, arises an equally awkward complication, 
since Lady Blanche dropped her pawn-ticket, and was 
tracked to her lodgings by a libertine named Sir George 
Loosestrife, who thinks he has here struck a quarry worth 
hunting down. Lady Blanche has, however, taken 
the precaution to give the name of her land- 
lady, Mrs. Beetle, a creature who is something 
of a virago, and bullies her wretched husband from 
morning till night. It is Mrs. Beetle whom Sir George 
is tracking, when he fondly fancies that he is on the 
traces of the graceful creature whom he saw leaving the 
pawnbroker’s shop; and great is the indignation of 
Beetle when he discovers, or thinks he discovers, first, 
that his wife has stolen Lady Blanche’s ring, and 
secondly, that she is encouraging the attentions of the 
unprincipled rake Sir George. The inevitable happy 
dénouement is brought about by the customary mutual 
explanations ; and it is soon made clear that Mr. and 
Lady Rushton’s difficulties have sprung from folly, but 
not from anything worse. The last act of the original 
play takes place at the Queen’s Bench prison for debtors, 
where, in the words of one of the characters, they “ learn 
the lessons of labour—how much sweeter is the chop of 
one’s own own earning and cooking than the pheasant 
which drops into one’s mouth ready roasted.” The 
Babes in the Wood was rather milk-and-watery, perhaps, 
in its motive, though it was a pleasant play capable of 
arousing some little interest of a mild order if 
adequately acted by all concerned in the interpretation. 
That it was so acted sixteen years ago may be readily 
surmised when we note that Mr. W. Farren and Miss 
A. Sedgwick played the young couple, Mr. Chippendale 
the father whose stern resolution so soon melts before 
his kindness of heart, Mr. Compton a minor réle, and 
Mr. Buckstone, the comic servant and husband of the 
landlady, Mrs. Beetle. 

By what, perhaps, may be described as the process of 
dramatic evolution or survival of the fittest elements of 
the play, it has come to pass that one of the characters 
of the piece is now written-up and elaborated at the 
expense of all the rest. Natural selection has 
picked out Jeremiah Beetle as the dramatis persona 
most likely to give permanent amusement to theatrical 








audiences ; and by a line of reasoning by no means 
hard to follow, it has been decided that the rest 
of the comedy may judiciously be sacrificed to his 
farcical phase. Of other alterations, all more or less 
dependent upon this intention on the part of the 
present adapter, there are several. The roles of Sir 
George Loosestrife and Mr. Slidell are amalgamated ; 
several of the comedy scenes are considerably 
abbreviated ; and the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt has rendered a change of scene in the last 
act from the Queen’s Bench to a _ very humble 
lodging advisable. Partly, therefore, by the actual 
modification and remodelling of the play, and partly 
in consequence of the fact that Mr. J. S. Clarke 
completely outplays his companions, a greatly-increased 
importance is givento Mr. Jeremiah Beetle, formerly 
small shopkeeper, now drudge of a West-end lodging, 
of which Mrs. Beetle is the implacable mistress. 
Beetle in Mr. Clarke’s hands is a most amusing creature, 
his alternations between humility and pomposity, 
his wounded dignity, his solemn silliness, and his under- 
lying goodness of heart—all these combine to give the 
American comedian a fitting subject for illustration 
by the varied expression of feature and gesture in 
which he stands unrivalled. Beetle, as he soliloquises 
upon his Arabella’s supposed guilt ; Beetle as, embold- 
ened by Dutch courage, he denounces the enemy of his 
domestic peace; Beetle as, clothed in an old shawl and 
armed with a broom, he makes himself the model for 
the brigand-chief of the master’s picture; Beetle, 
whether in injured innocence, or tipsy dignity, or 
simple-minded strategy, is a character whose acquaint- 
ance must be made by all who appreciate the best 
qualities of Mr. J. 8. Clarke’s ever-popular humour. 
The actor has not often been more happily suited with 
a part, and it is satisfactory to find that when he does 
make up his mind to break through what seems of late 
to be his rule and study a fresh character, his old 
faculty of humourous conception and grotesque execu- 
tion does not desert him. It may, of course, be com- 
plained here, as in other of his impersonations, that the 
actor is always John 8. Clarke in manner and in man- 
nerism ; but, leaving out of the question the fact that 
a similar charge may with almost equal justice be 
brought against all good eccentric comedians, it can 
fairly be answered that in Beetle we have John S. Clarke 
at his best. 

Mr. W. H. Vernon acts easily, and at times with par- 
ticular point, as Mr. Frank Rushton; and Miss Lottie 
Venne, as Lady Blanche, continues to prove that her 
advance from burlesque to comedy is not undeserved, 
although she has yet something to learn before she can 
quite catch the outer manner of such a part. The 
spirit, however, is there, and is able to produce for the 
heroine’s troubles all the sympathy which is needed. 
Mr. H. J. Turner, an old actor, generally associated 
with efforts of a very different description, does his best 
to extract deep pathos out of the Earl of Lazenby; Mr. 
J. G. Grahame makes a gentlemanlike rake of Sir 
George Loosestrife, and Miss Sallie Turner paints with 
the broad touch of an experienced hand the nature of a 
Mrs. Beetle. Thus, upon the whole, the requirements 
of the piece in its present shape are satisfactorily 
fulfilled, and the performance may be said to deserve 
the prolonged success which, thanks to Mr. J. S. Clarke, 
probably awaits it. 


IN THE PROVINCES. 

AST week Mr. Barry Sullivan was at Glasgow. 
where his acting seems to be warmly appreciated, 

“‘ Barry in London,” says the Glasgow Bailie, “ drew 
the House of Commons. Barry in Glasgow is drawing 
uncommon houses. The one was an architect, the 
other is an actor. But architecture and the drama 
have often been associated.” At the Liverpool Royal 
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Amphitheatre Mdlle. Beatrice’s comedy company 
appeared in an adaption by Mr. Webster of MM. 
D’Ennery and Mallian’s La Femme du Peuple, 
originally produced at the Porte St. Martin Theatre 
about thirty years ago. This drama, though not known 
to the English playgoers, is often spoken of in dramatic 
circles, and we need not describe it in detail until it is 
represented in London. Enough for the present to say 
that, like Les Deux Orphelines, it is effective and at 
times even powerful, and that Mr. Webster has per- 
formed his task in a satisfactory manner. An unusual 
scene has occured at Bath. “Don Edgardo Colonna” 
played Macbeth. The representation created little or 
no effect, and at the close the “ Mexican tragedian” 
came before the curtain and in effect said that the 
stock company were not equal to their work. This 
brought on the stage manager, who stated that ‘ Don 
Colonna” had not thought proper to attend the 
rehearsals. The boards have since been occupied by Mr. 
W. Duck’s Our Boys company. Jane Shore, with Miss 
’ Heath in the title réle, was well received at the Brighton 
Theatre Royal ; Miss Constance Young: was successful 
at Birkenhead as Lady Isabel ‘and Madame Vine in 
East Lynne; Miss Eloise Juno delighted the Aberdeen 
audience with her sketches of Scotch character, Si 
Slocum was on the bills of the Bristol Theatre; and 
Mr. South’s opera-bouffe company drew good audiences 
to the Gaiety in Dublin. Edinburgh had two excellent 
entertainments—Flying Scud at the Theatre Royal, 
and that produced by Mr. Carl Rosa’s opera company 
at the other house. The Octoroon was played at Great 
Grimsby on Monday and Wednesday, Mr. J. G. 
Berkett being the Salem Scudder. Halifax had Miss 
Ryder and Mr. Edward Price in Jo, which produced 
its customary effect. Mr. Hatton’s Clytie was revived 
at Hanley, Miss Louise Moodie appearing in the 
principal character. Huddersfield rejoiced in the pre- 
sence at the Threatre Royal of Mr. Charles Dillon; and 
Hull warmly welcomed Miss Josephine Fiddes when she 
reappeared as Leah. Mr. John Coleman, accompanied 
by Mrs. Charles Calvert and Miss Edith Lynd, com- 
menced an engagement at the Leeds Theatre Royal 
in Colley Cibber’s version of Richard LITI., to be ex- 
ceedingly well received. Miss Rose Leclerq was at the 
Theatre Royal, Leicester, playing in The Ladies’ Battle, 
Perfection, &e. The only novelty to be noticed in 
Manchester is a version of Notre Dame (Queen’s 
Theatre). The Nottingham Theatre Royal was abruptly 
closed on Tuesday. Mr. Frank Musgrave, the lessee, 
is bankrupt, and, owing to severe competition, his 
receipts have fallen to as low a return as £20 for three 
nights. Mr. Pennington was playing Hamlet at 
Norwich, Miss Bella Pateman Mary Stuart at Ports- 
mouth, and Mr. Gould Hugh Trevor at Rochdale. The 
Shaughraun gave place in the bills of the South 
Shields Theatre to the Colleen Bawn, in which Mr. 
George Clarke, of course, was the Myles. Miss 
Marriott was to be found at St. Helen’s as Jeannie 
Deans, Queen Elizabeth, and Hamlet; and Mr. 
Osmond Tearle at Whitehaven. 





IN PARIS. 


ESSIEURS Adrien Decourcelles and Jules Claretie 
J. are responsible for a somewhat painful piece 
brought out at the Gymnase this week, called Un Pere. 
The story of the plot need not detain us long. George 
Darcey loves his affianced bride very well, but his 
father much better. The news comes that the latter 
has perished at sea. The young man seriously resolves 
to destroy himself, and is diverted from his project 
only when an old servant, breaking a long silence, as- 
sures him that M. Darcey pére is not his father. His 
mother had, during the absence of her husband, been sub- 
jected to an infamous outrage, &c. George determines 








to punish the ravisher, and, leaving his betrothed, goes 
to a watering-place in the Pyrenees, where the crime 
was committed. Many of the audience probably hope 
that he will fail, but before long, by dint of mingled 
astuteness and perseverance, he discovers the offender— 
his father—in the person of an old rowé named St. 
André. The scene in which the latter hears from 
George a story such as that just related, and calmly 
expresses his opinion that when the fruit of such a 
crime meets the criminal he should think of vengeance 
before the dictates of consanguinity, is exceedingly 
effective. The work of slaying André is performed by 
Darcey senior, who seems to be brought from the 
bottom of the sea for this purpose, and the curtain 
falls upon the spectacle of George and Philippe ex- 
claiming—unfortunately without just cause—‘ Father ! 
Son!” On the glaring improbability of Un Pere it is 
unnecessary to dwell, but the management of the piece 
is suggestive of good dramatic skill. The principal 
characters are efficiently filled by M. Worms (George), 
M. Pujol (André), and Landroe (Philippe); and for two 
not too interesting ladies we have Madame Fromentin 
and Mdlle. Dinelli. 

Cherchez la Femme, a new comedy in three acts, by 
MM. Delacour and Hennizivin, was to have been 
brought out at the Vaudeville Theatre this spring, but 
the continued success of Dora, which produces more 
than 6,000 fr. every evening, has compelled the managers 
to put it off. It is now asserted, on what appears to be 
good authority, that Madame Judie will not go to St. 
Petersburg. Le Pére is to be followed at the Gymnase 
by a piece in three acts, by MM. Najal and d’Hannegan, 
entitled Bébé, which in its turn will be replaced by 
Les Petites Marmites, by MM. Arthur Delavigne and 
Jacques Normand. Mboliére’s Amphitryon and Jean 
@’Acier are in rehearsal at the Comédie Francaise, and 
Les Tragédies de Paris, by Xavier de Montépin, has 
been accepted for immediate production at the Théatre 
Cluny. 

The piece de résistance at the last Odéon Matinée 
was L’Abbé de l’Epée, originally represented on the 
14th December, 1799, with Monvel, Damas, Grand- 
mesnil, Baptiste ainé, Dazincourt, Mdlle. Vanhove. 





IN SPAIN. 


—_1oe—_—_ 


HE literary fame of Spain has declined since the 
days of Cervantes, Lope de Vega and Calderon, 
almost as much as her political importance. The 
Spaniards, however, are a threatre-going people, and 
Madrid produces in the course of a year much more 
original dramatic work than the flourishing capital of 
England. Foremost amongst the Spanish dramatists of 
the present day is Don José Echegaray, whose drama 
O locura 6 santidad (Mad er sane?) was produced 
with great success at the Teatro Espanol in Madrid 
on the 22nd ult. The plot of this striking drama is 
shortly as follows:—A lady, whose marriage had not 
been blessed with offspring, wishing to deprive her 
husband’s relatives of the property which would devolve 
upon them in default of issue, imposes upon her hus- 
band the son of a wretched woman named Juana, as his 
child. At the opening of the drama this child, 
Lorenzo, is a man of fifty, and his daughter is about to 
marry the Duke de Almonte, a nobleman much her 
superior in rank, but warmly attached to her. Juana, 
bowed down by remorse more than age, appears, and 
in a powerful scene discloses to Lorenzo the terrible 
secret that she is really his mother. While he 
is reeling under this terrible blow, his wife, his 
daughter, and the Duke come in turns to summon 
him to the betrothal ceremony. He repels them 
all fiercely, and they, unable to account for the 
strange change in his demeanour, begin to think 
that he has lost his senses. Juana has given 
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Lorenzo a document containing conclusive evidence of 
the truth of her statement. In the second act, horrified 
at the effect of her disclosure, she takes it from his port- 
folio, destroys it, and puts in its place a blank sheet of 
paper. She then dies, thinking she has repaired the 
evil she has done. In the third act we find Lorenzo’s 
family consulting a physician as to the state of his 
mind, and Lorenzo, seeing the horrible suspicion to 
which his conduct has piven rise, rushes to the port- 
folio, for “evidence of the truth of his statement.” The 
paper he produces being only a blank sheet, the sus- 
picion of his insanity is confirmed, and he is hurried off 
by the keepers to the lunatic asylum. Such i8 the sad 
end to which the Spanish author commits his upright, 
self-sacrificing hero, while he allows the young couple 
to marry and live happy ever afterwards. In spite of 
its very painful subject, the drama was completely 
successful. The part of the aged Juana was played 
with remarkable power by a young actress, Elisa 
Boldieu, who had previously gained her laurels in 
pathetic and sentimental parts, and, like another Mdlle. 
Bernhardt, quite surprised her audience, transforming 
her fair form into that of a wrinkled and repulsive hag. 
The difficult réle of Lorenzo was well played by Senor 
Vico, who, however, has since been obliged to yield the 
part to another actor and take some rest. As for the 
drama itself, it is written in vigorous and correct prose, 
abounding in fine images and lofty thoughts. It sur- 
passes all its author’s former works in the development 
of the plot and in the novelty of the situations. 
Locura 6 santidad was removed from the hills on the 
8th inst., after a very successful run of thirty nights. 

Another dramatist (who must not be confounded with 
his brother, Don José), Don Miguel Echagaray, pro- 
duced, towards the end of last month, at the Teatro 
de la Comedia, a satirical work in verse, entitled 
Vanitas Vanitatum, which is commended for its 
lively dialogue, spontaneous versification, and original 
wit. It was moderately successful, and was well acted, 
especially by Seiiora Alvarez de Hernando, who delivered 
her lines with great point. The same house is now 
playing El ano sim juicio, a review of the year, in 
the style of the well-known Paris revues. 

At the Teatro de Novedades, the eminent actress, 
Civili, who had been absent from the stage for some 
time, owing to the illness and death of her mother, has 
reappeared, and has played Mary Stuart, in the drama 
of Breton de los Herreros, Lucrezia Borgia, Judith, 
and many other characters of her répertoire. She has 
also appeared with great success in a new three-act 
drama, entitled Hthelgiva, by Dona Elisa Luxan de 
Garcia Dana, a lady who has achieved a reputation for 
musical talents in the salons of the aristocracy, and who, 
in this work, has made a more than promising début as 
asa dramatist. Several times were the authoress and 
the actress called before the curtain. 

At the Teatro Martin a one-act drama in verse, by 
Rodriguez, entitled Hidalguia Castellana, was well 
received at the beginning of the present month, and 
the same house is about to produce a comic piece 
entitled Acaza de Noticias (In Search of News). 
Amongst promised novelties we may also mention 
Ensenanza Obligatoria (Compulsory Education), 
which is in rehearsal at the Teatro de la Comedia, and 
a tragedy entitled Cleopatra, for the first performance 
of which great preparations are being made at the 
Teatro Espanol. The author’s name is not yet 
announced, but he is said to be a distinguished acade- 
mician. Elisa Boldun is to play the title-réle. 

We have said enough to prove that the Spanish 
drama has still some vitality. But, though fond of 
novelties, the managers of the Madrid theatres do not 
neglect the works of the great dramatists of the past, 
and the masterpieces of ‘Calderon and Lope de Vega 
are frequently performed. The birthdays of the great 
dramatists are always celebrated at the Teatro Espanol 
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in the same way as the Frangais and the Odéon in 
Paris celebrate the natal days of Moliére, Corneille, 
and Racine. On the anniversary of Calderon’s birth, 
the 23rd January, the play selected was La vida es 
sueno (Life is a Dream), made known to English 
readers by Mr. Oxenford. 





IN ITALY. 


— +o —_ 


sae Italian Theatre of the present day has at least 
one point of resemblance to that of most other 
countries, namely, that it borrows largely from French 
sources. Perhaps the most prominent theatrical event 
that has recently occurred in Italy is the almost simul- 
taneous production in Rome, Florence, and Milan of an 
Italian version of M. Sardou’s comedy, Dora which 
was first produced towards the end of last month at the 
Paris Vaudeville Theatre, where it is still attracting 
large audiences, thanks in no small measure to the 
finished acting of Mdlle. Blanche Pierson and M. Pierre 
Berton. At the Valle Theatre, in Rome, Dora has 
achieved a triumphant success, though imperfectly 
rehearsed, and put upon the stage in a somewhat 
negligent manner, compared with the brilliant mise-en- 
scene which has contributed to its success in Paris. It 
is said that M. Sardou is very indignant at this hasty 
and, from his point of view, rather slovenly production 
of his play. The French Dramatist would doubtless be 
more indulgent if he reflected upon the very different 
conditions under which dramatic works are produced - 
upon the Italian stage. In Italy long runs are 
unknown, and many companies change their programme 
almost every day. It is impossible for an Italian 
impressario to make such elaborate preparations for 
the production of a piece which can at most be played 
for a week or two, as a Paris manager can afford to 
bestow upon a play which, if successful, will probably 
carry him through a whole season. At the Paris 
Vaudeville six weeks were devoted to the rehearsals and 
preparation of Dora, while as many days had to 
suffice for that purpose in Rome. At the Manzoni 
Theatre, in Milan, the production of this attractive 
comedy seems to have been even more hasty, but 
the success was so great that the play was performed 
for six nights in succession—a long run for Milan. 
Signora Marini was very effective in the title rdle, 
especially in the more passionate scenes, for which she 
is better qualified than Mdlle. Pierson, while she falls 
far short of the French actress in the pleasing scene at 
the end of the first act, in which Dora, whose equivocal 
position had exposed her to insulting offers, exclaims in 
her joy at an honourable proposal, “ Un mari 4 moi! 

Quel bonheur,” which is somewhat feebly rendered in 
the Italian version, “ E proprio mio marito.” Signor 
Pasta played the part of André, the hero, with much 
passionate force. The other characters were creditably 
sustained by other members of the excellent Bellotti- 
Bon company, the earlier part of whose engagement at 
the Manzoni Theatre had been far from successful, bu‘ 
everything was retrieved by the production of Dora, 
which brought their season to a successful conclusion 
on the 16th inst. On the following day Bellotti-Bon 
and his company departed from Milan, covered with 
glory and with something more tangible in their 
coffers, to fulfil an engagement at the Goldoni Theatre 
in Venice, where they are to appear in Paolo Ferrari’s 
comedy Il Ridicolo, and many other pieces of their 
extensive répertoire. 

At the Manzoni Theatre in Milan, the Bellotti-Bon 
company have been succeeded by the well-known 
Venetian Goldoni company who, under the direction 
of Angelo Moro-Lin, are to give a series of perfor- 
mances extending over the whole season of Lent. The 
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leading members of this company are Moro-Lin and 
his talented wife, Signor Larron, Signor Covi, and 
Signor Paladini, whose names are household words in 
Italy. They bring with them a very promising pro- 
gramme, comprising several novelties which they have 
recently produced with much success in other Italian 
towns, I Recini da Festa, by Selvatico, in particular, 
having created quite a furore. Tutti in Campagna, 
and Zeleri Vecchi by Gallna, a worthy disciple of 
Goldoni; Un Vecchi Scapolo by Tito d’Aste ; Dopo 
el Male Vien el Ben by C. Caprin, may be mentioned 
out of a long list of novelties in the racy Venetian 
dialect, wherewith this favourite company propose to 
regale the inhabitants of Milan. 

The Teatro della Canobbiana at Milan has been 
playing La gerla di Papa Martin, which under the 
name of The Porter’s Knot,” is fondly associated by 
London playgoers with the name of Robson, and which 
is at the present moment on the bills of the Cluny 
Theatre in Paris in its original form, and under its 
original title of Les Crochets du Pére Martin. 

Some time since a drama was produced on the 
Italian stage entitled La nuova Maddalena, and 
stated by its author, Signor Alberto Caccia, to be an 
adaptation from Mr. Wilkie Collins’ novel, The New 
Magdalen. A Milan critic, who had seen our novelist’s 


dramatic version of his story at the London Olympic . 


Theatre, states that the Italian drama so «closely 
resembles the Olympic version that Signor Caccia 
ought to have described his work as a translation of the 
English drama, and not as an adaptation from the 
novel. The Italian dramatist denies this charge, but 
fails to convince his critic. ; 

From Venice comes the sad news that the Venice 
Theatre has been closed suddenly, the impressario 
having absconded with the cash-box, leaving the actors 
unpaid. 





IN AMERICA 


4 


THE good foitune of the theatrical managers in New 
York is now as persistent as was their ill-fortune a few 
weeks ago. Perhaps an exception to this remark must 
be made in disfavour of Wallace’s Theatre, where 
All for Her, or rather the manager’s performance of 
Hugh Trevor, has by no means justified the expecta- 
tions in which his followers had been led to in- 
dulge. It was replaced on the 7th instant by the 
Morning Call and Married Life. The Park 
Theatre, where Owr Boarding House is being be- 
seiged, is so fortunate that early in the evening 
placards announcing that every seat is taken have to 
be posted outside. Fifth Avenue has been produced at 
Booth’s; Les Danischeffs at the Union-square Theatre ; 
and La Petite Mariée at the Eagle Theatre. In the 
“ Russian ” play, Mr. Thorne is the Osip, and Mrs. Fanny 
Morant the Countess. Miss Neilson would appear as 
Imogen in Cymbeline at Philadelphia on the 12th. 
Mr. H. J. Montague is now on his tour, and Mr. Mar- 
shall’s False Shame will occupy a conspicuous place in 
his programme. There is just now no news of Mr. 
Sothern. 





DR. MOSENTHAL. 


—+e——_ 


NTELLIGENCE has reached us from Vienna that 
Herr Mosenthal, the author of Deborah, died in 
that city on the 17th ult., having but just completed 
his fifty-sixth year. Salamon Hermann Mosenthal 
may be classed among those who in early life devote 
themselves to the natural science and afterwards 
distinguish themselves by works of imagination. Born 
at Cassel in 1821, he received the elements of his 
education at the High School in his native town, and 





thence proceeded to the Ecole Polytechnique at Carls- 
ruhe. He took his degree at Marbourg, and in 1842 
became tutor in the family of a wealthy banker at 
Vienna. During this stay in the Austrian capital his 
literary talents were first manifested. Some charming 
verses which he contributed to the public journals at- 
tracted much attention ; the young author was induced 
to make an essay in the drama, and in 1850 his 
Deborah appeared. That it produced a great sensa- 
tion need hardly be stated. It has been translated into 
nearly every European language, and in London, thanks 
to the powerful acting of Miss Kate Bateman, who re- 
named it Leah, has long since arrived at the dignity of 
a stock piece. ‘ Mosenthal,” writes Mr. Oxenford, 
‘shone in the treatment of the simplest subjects. Like 
Auerbach, the novelist of the Black Forest, he is able 
to find a tragic element in the relations of an humble 
primitive people, and he surprises us by the strong 
collisions which he produces amongst the homeliest of 
characters.” The purpose of the dramatist in this play 
—a vigorous picture of the persecution to which the 
Jews were exposed in the Middle Ages—is akin to that 
of Lessing’s Nathan der Weise and Cumberland’s Jew, 
but pursued by very different means. Leah is not a 
prodigy of wisdom, like Nathan, or a model of benevo- 
lence, like Sheva. On the contrary, she is a woman 
calculated rather to repel than to attract sympathy— 
a woman of fierce passions, and rendered almost de- 
moniac by the circumstances in which she is placed. 
The other pieces of Mosenthal had far less success. The 
list includes the Sonnenwendhof (1856), Die Deutschen 
Komeedianten (1863), Diiweke (1860), the tragedy of 
Pietra (1865), and Isabella Orsini (1869). The first 
two, however, have taken places in the German réper- 
toire, and the last was for a time received with an 
enthusiasm which recalled to mind the early days of 
Deborah. In 1851 Mosenthal became archiviste to the 
Austrian Minister of Public Instruction. 





A MOSLEM MIRACLE PLAY. 


—_ + e——_— 


JB pape the Mohurrum, when peculiar excite- 

ment prevails among the Mussulman populations 
of the world, a spectacle or series of spectacles analogous 
to the miracle plays represented in Europe in the Mid- 
dle Ages may be witnessed in Bombay and other cities 
of India. To explain the meaning of these pieces it is 
necessary to go back to the history of the seventh cen- 
tury. Ali, the son-in-law and favourite of Mohammed, 
became the head of the faithful soon after the death of 
the Prophet, though not before three persons had occu- 
pied that coveted position. In 660 he was assassinated 
by Ye-Zid, who then assumed the leadership. Ali left 
two sons, Hassan and Hussein, described by Mohammed 
himself as “the foremost among the youth of Paradise.” 
Ye-Zid found it necessary to get rid of them; Hassan 
was poisoned, and Hussein, having been induced on 
some crafty pretext to return from Medina, whither he 
had retired, was slain in the battle of Kerbala. The 
fate of the two brothers, undramatic as it may seem, 
forms the subject of the spectacle to which we have 
referred, and which serves to display the fierce religious 
fanaticism of one section of the Mahomedan com- 
munity—the Shias or Persian sect—in a very striking 
light. 

"ia us proceed, in the first instance, to the Imaum 
Barra, a place where the Shias in the native town are 
wont to assemble. Crowds of Mussulmans, with a 
sprinkling of Hindu “roughs,” are literally besieging 
an enclosure, the gates of which are guarded by mounted 
and foot police. The Sunni, or orthodox sect of the 
Mahomedans, are alone denied admittance, for the 
reason that they have had the hardihood to turn into 
ridicule the ceremony about to be witnessed. The 
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Deputy-Commissioner of Police confides us to the care 
ofa Persian gentleman, who leads us up a flight of 
steps to a gallery which overlooks a quadrangle lighted 
by countless lamps and crowded with Mussulmans. 
The first ceremony in honour of Hussein, “ the proces- 
sion of the Horses,” is to be gone through here. One 
side of the quadrangle is formed by the frontage of a 
house, from which a number of Moslem ladies, closely 
veiled, contemplate the scene with evident interest. 
Before long a large number of muscular men in the 
prime of life form a ring in the midst of the crowd. They 
are the “ mourners,” the men who are to do penance in 
regard to the untimely and sorrowful end of Hassan and 
Hussein. And a very substantial penance it is, as the 
shades of the murdered brothers must admit. The 
men strike themselves with tremendous force on their 
breasts at regular intervals of fifteen or twenty seconds, 
in the meantime moving with military precision in a 
circle, and ejaculating with hysterical fervour, “ Ah! 
Hussein! Hussein Shah!” If they become insensible, 
they render themselves holy; if they kill themselves 
outright—and this is not unfrequently the case—they 
go straightway to eternal happiness. The ceremony, 
it should be remarked, is not prescribed by their 
religion. The fervour of the men seems to increase 
every minute; some of them, in addition to con- 
tinuing to strike their breasts, now bruised and 
bleeding, rain blows upon their heads, and heaven 
knows to what lengths they would go if the “ proces- 
sion” were not to begin. This procession may be called 
“the result of the battle of Kerbala.” First of all 
come several men with lighted clay lamps on their 
heads. The sons and nephews of Hussein, carried 
into captivity by the myrmidons of Ye-Zid, next appear 
on horseback. Finally we see the corpse of the slain 
Hussein on a bier, one of his sons bending over and 
sometimes embracing it, and his widow and sister 
heaping dust and straw upon their heads in token of 
unutterable woe. We cannot repress a shudder; the 
garments of the dead and of his relatives are smeared 
with what appears to be blood, and the form of a body 
ean be seen distinctly enough through the shroud which 
is placed over it. The effect produced by the picture 
upon the crowd in the quadrangle is almost incredible. 
They beat their breasts, tear their hair, gesticulate and 
spring about like madmen, and repeat the cry, “ Ah! 
Hussein Shah !” with extraordinary intensity of feeling. 

The scene now shifts to the Khoja Jumat Khana, 
called “ Khoja” from its being the place of assembly 
of the caste of that name,—a building enclosing a large 
oblong piece of ground, with a banyan-tree in the 
centre. In this quadrangle the circumstances under 
which Hussein went to his destruction are to be retold 
in a dramatic form. The wives and mothers and 
sisters and children of the Khojah Mahomedans, look- 
ing very gay in their many-coloured garments, occupy 
the verandahs; the Khojahs and their guests sit upon 
the ground, and platforms set apart for Persians and 
Europeans are crowded. To protect the audience 
from the scorching sun an awning is stretched over 
the whole space. The “stage” is simply a piece of 
ground about thirty by twenty feet, covered with 
chopped straw. Before the play commences large 
kettles of copper are taken round for the refresh- 
ment of the guests, just as pipes and _ tobacco 
were handed to the cavaliers who lazily stretched 
themselves on the rush-strewn floor of the Globe 
Theatre in the days of Queen Elizabeth. The audience 
converse freely ; every face wears a cheerful expression. 
But what is this? A little procession is coming on the 
stage. The hum instantly gives place to a dead silence ; 
the play has commenced. The procession is headed 
by a tall man in a short black beard, enveloped in a 
dark cloak, and wearing the green and gold turban to 
denote his relationship to the Prophet. He is followed 
by two ladies and four little children. Hussein and his 





family are before us, as the reverent demeanour of the 
audience at once shows. In a corner, lying on a 
mattress, is Hussein’s eldest son. He is apparently 
dying, but will live long enough to become the proge- 
nitor of the Sayids. Hussein has scarcely seated 
himself when Shimar, a stage villain forty times more 
repulsive in his appearance than any of the villains who 
have crossed the boards of the Surrey or Victoria 
Theatre, comes in. Hussein, he says, is called to be 
Imaum, or leader of the Faithful, and must leave 
Medina at once. The son of Ali, not suspecting that 
this is only a ruse on the part of Ye-Zid to destroy 
him, prepares to go. His sister, his wife, and his 
children, are apparently more sagacious. They earnestly 
entreat him not to go. But all their entreaties are 
useless. He cannot, he says, disobey the summons he 
has received. If he should be slain, he will die for 
the people of the True Faith; if he lives, he will 
execute God’s will. The best incident of the piece is 
that of the youngest child clinging to the legs of its 
father’s horse to prevent his departure, and the appear- 
ance of an angel in top boots is not the least striking 
feature of the performance. The death of Hussein, 
possibly from a regard for the unity of place, is not 
represented, but the “ procession of the horses” is re- 
peated at the close, with much of the wild fanaticism 
exhibited a short time previously at the Imaum Barra. 
That the piece produces a considerable impression we 
need not say. During the pathetic interview between 
Hussein and his family the audience rapidly passes 
from reverent attention to tears, from tears to sobs, from 
sobs to the wildest expressions of grief. To this effect . 
the actors contribute in no slight degree by their 
clear enunciation and eloquent gestures, although they 
take out their MS. without scruple whenever their 
memory fails them. The play over, taboots represent- 
ing the bier of Hussein are carried in solemn procession 
to the shore and cast into the sea, 








EN PASSANT. 





N the last issue of Tie Theatre, adverting to the representation 
of the School for Scandal, at the Porte Saint Martin 
Theatre on the 11th instant, we noted as a curious fact that, 
in his introductory address M. Francisque Sarcey, did not 
point out how many incidents of that comedy were borrowed 
from French dramatists. M. Sarcey’s brother critics have not 
been slow to supply the omission. The famous screen scene, 
they say, was obviously suggested by the table scene in 
Tartuffe. Apart from this, however, they seem content to accept 
to accept Sheridan’s comedy as an original work. Their studies in 
French dramatic literature do not seem to have been very deep. 
The characters of Charles and Sir Oliver are to be found in 
Regnaud’s Retour Imprevu, and it is not too much to assume 
that Sheridan had more than a nodding acquaintance with the 
plays of Sebastien Mercier. 


PuNNING is the order of the day, especially, it would seem, 
whenever theatrical subjects are the topic of a public address. 
Mrs. Stirling, in speaking at the Dramatic Fund Dinner, expresses 
a hope that peril may be far from the Prince of Wales’s, &c. In 
a half grave and half gay speech like Mrs. Stirling’s a paragram 
does not appear out uf place. But it is evident that the custom is 
becoming inconvenintly contagious when Lord William Lennox 
descends to it in treating such a matter as the possible closing of 
the Royal Dramatic College. “At the present moment,” said 
his lordship at the meeting at the Drury Lane Theatre, last Thurs- 
day, “we are on The Road to Ruin, or, at all events, The Road 
to Ruin stares us in the face. Now I want the word Ruin altered 
to the word Riches. I want, in the words of one of the characters 


of Bulwer Lytton’s best drama, Money, and plenty of money; 


and I also hope that we shall be able to find A New Way to Pay 
Old Debits. 
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IN contradiction of “a hint being as good as a nod to a blind 
horse ora London manager,” it should be recorded that “ This 
door can be forced in case of necessary,” is now obliterated from 
the supplementary exit of the Olympic pit, and something less 
offensive to Mr. Murray substituted. The only reason for our 
calling attention to this little matter a fortnight ago was to 
prevent any disputatious and learned pittite from arguing about 
the grammatical construction of the sentence in case the theatre 
really took fire, when his attention would naturally be particularly 
directed to it instead of following up the suggestion. 


Mr. Ho.irnasHeaD has made arrangements for a season of 
French plays atthe Gaiety. On May the 2Ist, L’ Ami Fritz, now 
being played at the Comédie Frangaise, will be represented for a 
few nights only, with M. Febvre in his original character. On 
Monday, June the 4th, Mdlle. Thérésa will make her first 
appearance in England, for two weeks only, in one of her popular 
pieces, introducing all her celebrated songs. M. Didier will mak, 
his appearance during this engagement. On Monday, June the 
18th, Madame Céline Chaumont will appear in her old and new 
répertotre, supported by an efficient company. After this engage- 
ment, which is for a few weeks only, Mdlle. Judic will, if time 
permits, make her appearance, and close the season. 
terminates about the end of July. 

Tue Wife's Secret is the piece chosen by Mr. Neville for his 
benefit on the 19th of next month. Mr. Neville will play 
Sir Walter Amyott, and Miss Pateman will make her re-appear- 
ance on that occasion as Lady Amyott. This play, by Lovell, 
was one of the most successful productions at the Princess’s under 
Charles Kean, On that occasion, Mr. Benjamin Webster played 
Jabez Snead. The Scuttled Ship, from Mr. Charles Reade’s 
novel, “Foul Play,” is to follow the Wife's Secret, and not 
Charlotte Corday, as has been assiduously circulated. 

Tue Philharmonic Society of St. Petersburg has just pre- 
sented an illuminated address to a Miss Johann David, a very 
young lady, a German, who has created a furore in the Russian 
cxpital by her singing after a performance of Anton Rubenstein’s 
Paradise Lost, in which Miss David sung the music allotted to the 
Archangel. The composer publicly complimented the young lady 
on her musical talent. 

Tue Whitehall Review hears that a new theatre is soon to be 
built in the Strand, on the most approved principles. It is to be 
wished that we could find some new playwrights to construct 
plays on approved principles for those theatres already in 
existence. 

Mr. ArTHuUR Maruison and Mr. Mallendaine, the latter of 
whom refused to place his handsome head beneath the feet of 
stage carpenters and scene-shifters—in other words, refused to 
have the orchestra under the stage—are collaborating an opera 
“on the lines” of Mr. Tennyson’s Harold. 

Ir is stated that Mr. Howard Paul is engaged upon a new 
entertainment which will include some soul-stirring novelties 


suggested by the latest and most hysterical form of religious 
mania. 


The season 


Mr. James AuBery is said to be preparing an adaptation of 
Le Domino Rose for the Criterion Theatre. Mr. Burnand read 
a new piece there a few days ago, but we believe it will not be 
produced. " 

Lorp Newry is said to be translating another French piece 
for the English stage. If only as good as The Danischeffs, of 
which his lordship purchased the English right, it ought to 
answer. 

Mr. Henry S. Leren’s version of Orphée aux Enfers is, we 
understand, to be one of hisown. It will be produced on Easter 
Monday at the Alhambra Theatre. 





MR. JOHN OXENFORD. 





HEN, in the autumn of 1875, it came to be 
known that Mr. Oxenford’s health had given 

way, and that in all probability he would not be able 
to come amongst us again, something more than pass- 
ing regret was excited. For nearly forty years he had 
discharged a delicate and important trust with con- 





spicuous efficiency and good sease, and the place 
of such a man could not at any moment be sup- 
plied. Moreover, he was a ripe scholar, a keen 
thinker, a humourist of the best type, an excellent con- 
versationalist, a modest, genial, well-disposed gentle- 
man. Rarely has a heavy load of learning sat so lightly 
upon the shoulders of its possessor, and it is a signifi- 
cant fact that, notwithstanding the extent of his gifts 
and attainments, he was invariably spoken of with 
more or less enthusiasm—was never known, indeed, 
to have made an enemy. To those who silently 
gathered round him in the drawing-room of th- 
Junior Garrick Club after the Saturday dinner 
to hear his conversation, or who belonged to the 
literary circles of which he was a member, or who 
looked for him in his private box on the first night of 
a new play—to all these his enforced absence left a 
blank which could not be filled up. Hundreds clung 
to the hope that he would yet resume his former 
position, especially when they learnt that he was able 
to receive his select friends and write with his usual 
facility and vigour. The truth is, however, his physical 
strength had long been at a very low ebb, and at times 
it was only by the most watchful and self-denying 
devotion that he could be kept alive. Last Wednesday 
morning, after a short illness, he died from failure of 
the action of the heart—calmly, painlessly, and 
apparently in the full possession of his faculties. 

Mr. Oxenford was born at Camberwell on the 12th 
of August, 1812. His father, William Oxenford, held 
a good position in the Customs; his mother, née 
Alsager, united great strength of understanding to rare 
sweetness of disposition and grace of manner. Of his 
early life nothing is known except that he was 
educated by Mr. S. T. Friend, whom he delighted by his 
studious turn of mind. One of his fellow pupils has 
just written to The Times :—“I remember his eager 
dramatic efforts in the drawing-room at Camberwell. 
He was but a boy—a very graceful and attractive boy. 
I could get him at that time to think of little else than 
the drama, though he was far ahead of all around him 
in scholarship at fourteen years of age; and I bear 
testimony to his unsurpassed sweetness of character and 
self-forgetting nobleness and childlikeness.” Before 
he had entered his teens he was proficient in 
Greek and Latin, and before he was seventeen he 
had acquired without any aid an extensive know- 
ledge of German, French, Italian, and Spanish. These 
studies led him to think of adopting literature as his 
profession ; his family, however, intended him for the law, 
and in the result he entered the office of a firm of 
solicitors in the City as articled clerk. Perched on a 
stool in the same office was a young man destined to 
become a great lawyer, William Bovill. In legal 
studies, we fear, John Oxenford made but little progress. 
He would neglect them to go to the theatre, to play the 
flute at social gatherings, to contribute tales and essays 
to periodical literature, or to qualify himself to discuss 
problems and theorems with friends of mathematical 
proclivities. He is described at this time asa tall, erect, 
slim young man, quick in movement and peculiarly 
hearty in manner. The tales and essays referred to 
were much applauded, and this, joined to the success of 
his first farce, My Fellow Clerk, brought out at the 
Lyceum in 1835, with Buckstone and Wrench in the 
chief parts, induced him to devote himself exclusively 
to literature. Soon afterwards he succeeded Mr. 
Michael Nugent as the dramatic critic of The Times. 

From about the year 1840 John Oxenford was a 
conspicuous figure in the literary world—the dramatic 
critic of the first newspaper of our time; a dramatist on 
whom managers could always rely; a sympathetic 
interpreter of foreign and especially German thought ; 
a competent reviewer of books relating to classical 
learning and criticism, modern European literature, 
and the progress of philosophy. He was also a great 
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thinker, and might have framed a philosophy of his own 
had he so minded. This leads us to repeat a question 
which has often been asked,— How was it that so variously 
endowed a man did not leave some work to perpetuate 
his name, that he did wot raise an imperishable 
monument to his own memory when the materials and 
the skill required to use them to good purpose were his 
own? This question may be answered in more than 
one way. In the first place, as The Times pointed out 
last Friday, “ Mr. Oxenford was so absorbed in the 
search of fresh knowledge on all subjects that he spent 
much of his leisure in reading which he might have 
more profitably occupied in writing. No sooner had 
he read one book than he began another. He must 
have been instinctively a critic.” Moreover, it may 
safely be asserted—and these words are written after a 
long intimate acquaintance with the man of whom 
we speak—that few men have ever cared so 
little for posthumous fame. He acquired his varied 
learning for its own sake, not for the means it afforded 
him of establishing a reputation. “I do not want to 
be remembered after my death, except by friends,” he 
once remarked in reply to a suggestion that some of 
his works should be collected, and his sincerity is 
beyond doubt by the extreme modesty of his character. 
Lastly, Mr. Oxenford was passionately fond of company, 
and much of the time he might have devoted 
to authorship was spent with Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lytton, Macready, Charles Kean, Talfourd, and 
Jerrold. To each of these men, as to the social 
gatherings of which he was one in later years, “his 
advent was a pleasure and his departure a pain.” 
“There goes an intellectual giant,” said Thackeray to 
Mr. J. W. Davison as, standing one night at the door 
of the Fielding Club, in Covent Garden, they watched 
the dramatic critic of The Times walk away home- 
wards. Yet, although Mr. Oxenford never did justice 
to himself, it may be doubted whether he has not 
written many things that can never be forgotten— 
whether, in fact, he has not unwittingly raised to his 
memory a monument which shall endure as long as 
the English language. 

Such a monument, we think, might be found ina 
collection of the dramatic criticisms which he contri- 
buted to The Times. When Mr. Oxenford joined the 
staff of that journal, the prospect immediately before 
him was not very encouraging. Dramatic criticism had 
been degraded by a school of writers who imitated the 
“smart” style of Hazlitt without catching the fine 
perception of art which accompanied it. The superior 
tone of Mr. Oxenford’s writings soon attracted attention, 
and to him, no doubt, we owe in great measure the 
salutary change in the character of dramatic criticism 
which has been effected during his time. For ease, 
purity, and elegance his style has rarely been equalled ; 
and whether he was treating the ancient, the 
French, the German, or the Italian theatre, as when 


.the Westminster Play was represented or a foreign 


company came to London, he was equally at home. 
It has been urged that his criticisms were far too 
lenient, that he was good-natured at the expense of 
art. To a certain extent, this opinion is true, and 
only to a certain extent. Mr. Oxenford was one 
of those not too common men who by inflicting 
pain upon others inflict pain upon themselves. It was 
a solace to him in his old age that he “ had never made 
an actor’s wife and children cry unless absolutely com- 
pelled to doso.” But his kindliness of disposition was 
not the only cause of the leniency in question. His 
great practical knowledge of the stage enabled him fully 
to appreciate the conditions under which a piece is 
brought out, and which are often far more unfavourable 
on the first night than on the sixth. Itisa significant 
fact that the charge of excessive leniency should be 
made against him only by men who have no claim 
to such knowledge. Again, it must be remembered, 





as the Pall Mall Gazette has remarked, that “for a 
great number of years the plays of various kinds 
brought out at the London theatres were so poor that 
to describe them from a high point of view would have 
been uniformly to damnthem. Looked at from a lower 
point of view—that, for instance, of the ordinary play- 
goer—they could be not merely patronised but abso- 
lutely praised. Mr. Oxenford seemed to be an optimist 
when he was, in fact, a pessimist making the best of a 
bad job, and striving to content himself with a low 
ideal because a high ideal was out of the question.” 
Nasmyth hammers are not usually employed to crack 
small nuts. Nevertheless, Mr. Oxenford never evaded 
his critical responsibilities; and those who could easily 
read between lines—that is to say, the public for whom 
he wrote—went away duly instructed. 

In other walks of literature Mr. Oxenford has had 
marked success. Let us first regard him as a con- 
tributor to dramatic literature. The Porter's Knot, 
his adaptation of Les Crochets du Pere Martin, is 
remarkable for the intensely English character of 
Sampson Burr; indeed, from the beginning to the 
end it contains nothing suggestive of its French 
origin. In 1851, at the instance of Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Oxenford translated the Tartuffe into English 
blank verse, and the translation is so felicitous that 
it is used by tutors who have the most pious 
abhorrence of the stage. Weare also indebted to Mr. 
Oxenford for adaptations of Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
Fuillet’s La Tentation, The Monastery of St. 
Just, and many other pieces. Nor must we omit 
to mention Brother Sam, ostensibly taken from the. 
German of Gorner, of the Mecklenburg Court Theatre, 
but to all intents and purposes his own. Among his 
numerous farces,all of whichare brimful of broad fun, are 
Twice Killed, Only a Halfpenny, Five Pounds Reward, 
A Family Failing, A Day Well Spent, Retained for 
the Defence, A Legal Impediment, I Couldn’t Help It, 
Bristol Diamonds, Beauty or the Beast, and Dearest 
Elizabeth. That he had much poetical feeling was 
proved by his lyrics, his translation of French and 
German songs, and still more by the librettos of Der 
Freischutz, the Lily of Killarney, and Robin Hood. 
In his young days he translated Calderon’s Vida es 
Sueiio (Life is a Dream) for the “ Monthly Magazine”; 
and Mr. Lewes, in his little treatise on the Spanish 
Drama, adverts more than once to the high value of 
the version. Mr. Oxenford took in hand Boyardos’ 
Orlando Innamorato, but did not finish it. Lastly, 
let us think of what he has done to improve our ac- 
quaintance with Germany. Carlyle is deservedly called 
the Columbus of that wonderful nation, but if all 
Mr. Oxenford’s writings on the subject were put 
together it would be found that he had done more in 
this direction than even the author of Sartor Resartus. 
The list of those writings includes his translations of 
Goethe’s Autobéography, Die Wahlverwandscheften 
Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe, Fischer’s 
Bacon, Jacob’s Hellas, and the famous article on 
“Tconoclasm in German Philosophy,” in the West- 
minster Review for 1853. Schopenhauer was at 
that time quite ignored by his countrymen. The 
article was translated into German, and was perused 
and reperused with avidity. “A foreign voice,” writes 
Dr. Hueffer, ‘“ was suddenly and loudly raised in testi- 
mony of the philosopher’s merits. The voice was that 
of Mr. John Oxenford, the well-known dramatist, critic, 
and scholar. The article may, without exaggeration, be 
described as the foundation of Schopenhauer’s fame both 
in his own and othercountries.” Schopenhauer himself, 
who had a good knowledge of English, read the article 
with much surprise and admiration. “This man,” he 
says, “reflects not only my meaning, but my man- 
nerisms, my gestures,—it is like a looking-glass, most 
wonderful!” Mr. Oxenford also wrote copiously for 
the Saturday Review and other periodicals. 
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The last article completed by this gifted writer was 
that which appeared in the first issue of The Theatre 
under the heading of “ Stage Decorum,” and to which 
Bishop Fraser alluded so pointedly in his speeches to 
the theatrical profession at Manchester. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE GERMAN 
STAGE.* 


II. 


i. week we gave a general notion of Herr 

Sontag’s “Stage Experiences,” and now we 
propose to take another ramble through his two volumes, 
and see if we can pick out anything of general interest 
to English readers. And first, as to the constitution 
and management of theatres in Germany, and the state 
of the actor’s calling as compared with the same in 
England, a reader with a turn for generalisation might 
collect the following. 

Few theatres are at all dependent on private enter- 
prise ; and subsidised houses, again, fall under either of 
two classes—Stadt Theatre, or such as are supported 
by the municipality, and Hof, or Court Theatre, 
whether Imperial, Royal, Princely, or Ducal. In 
the case of the Stadt-theater, the building belongs 
to the town, and the manager (director) receives 
a certain yearly contribution from the civic purse to 
meet salaries and general expenses. This is also the 
case with the Court, or Government Theatre ; though 
with the latter the Director is under the control of a 
higher officer, or Intendant, generally one of the mag- 
nates of the Court, whose approbation of all arrange- 
ments is necessary, and whose duty it is to make 
out the répertoire, or list of entertainments for the 
season. The director is a kind of general manager— 
the proprietor, so to speak, without the profits; while 
under him is a régissseur, or stage-manager. In Berlin 
and Vienna there are now two separate buildings, the 
Opera and Schauspelhaus, both under the supreme 
direction of the Kéniglicher, or Kaiserlicher Intendant 
The Burg-theater at Vienna is so called from forming 
part of the Burg, or Castle. 

In no case, neither with a Hof or Stadt theatre, 
does surplus profit accrue to any one, the object of the 
subsidisers being not to invest money to good account, 
but to furnish wholesome entertainment for the lieges. 
The accounts are reckoned up at the year’s end, and 
whatever surplus there may be, after paying all 
expenses, is devoted to the acquisition of further 
decorations and dresses, and perfecting methods. In 
the case of the Stadt Theater, an abonnement list 
is sent round at the beginning of the year. The 
annual subscriptions generally serve to cover expenses, 
and takings at the door go to the general fund. On 
occasions of unusual interest or brilliancy the manager 
is at liberty to suspend the abonnement list, and then 
the subscribers, if they want to keep their places, must 
intimate their intention, and pay single subscription 
price again. On the other hand, however, subscribers 
may sell their right of entry for any evening, which is 
done by leaving their tickets with one or other of the 
booksellers of the place, who dispose of them to non- 
subscribers. This abonnement custom gives a peculiar 
character to German theatres. The same people meet 
nearly every play day, and some families retain their 
seats for scores of years, as if they were church pews. 
People thus come to know one another, and so a general 
tone of friendliness and free intercourse springs up 
in the small community. 





* Bithnen-Erlebnisse aus dem Tagebuch eines Uninterresanten, 
von Karl Sontag, Mitgliede des Kéniglichen Theaters in Hanover. 
Dritte unverinderte Auflage. Hanover, 1876. “Stage Experi- 
ences, from the Diary of an Obscurity,” by Karl Sontag, Member 
of the Royal Theatre in Hanover: Third Unaltered Edition. 
Hanover, 1876. 





The actors and singers of the large theatres are gene- 
rally engaged, to begin with, for one or two years, 
after which, if they can agree to terms, a contract is 
drawn up for ten or twenty years, or for life. Engage- 
ments of the last kind are eagerly sought after, as 
all care for the future is taken away, for, should the 
artist after ten years’ service or so become unequal 
to his duties, he is then entitled to a life pension, 
which varies according to his salary. If the artist 
dies, his widow then receives his pension for life also. 
But, as far as we are aware, this is not the case with 
municipal theatres, though they make long engagements, 
and therefore it is the aim of all artistes to become 
Hofopernsdnger, or Hofschauspieler. In addition to 
his salary, the actor (if a leading hand) generally 
stipulates for an annual benefit (consisting of the night’s 
take, after deducting expenses) and leave of absence for 
from three to six weeks, during which interval he may 
“ gastiren,” or appear at other theatres. Gastspiele 
generally pave the way for engagements. The pro- 
gramme ofa theatre isnot at all disarranged by the arrival 
of a “ guest,” as he merely takes up the réle of the leading 
actor after one or two rehearsals, the cast remaining 
otherwise the same. Some “ stars,” however, disdaining 
to be fixed, prefer the “planetary ” system, and “guest” 
about from place to place,—a method more in accord- 
ance with English custom, and certainly more profitable 
while it lasts, though no absolute assurance is thus made 
for old age, death, and the provision for a family. 

There are never such long runs of pieces in Germany 
as with us. The programme of a season is very varied 
and ever changing, and thus the actors have to work 
tremendously hard. In addition to this, Sunday per- 
formances are common, for the Germans think it no sin 
to go to church in the morning and spend the evening 
in the theatre; and who shall say they are wrong? To 
broach the question, however, of opening English theatres 
on Sunday would be to raise the whole questio vexata, 
but before clasping the hands with a look of horror and 
branding the Germans as a nation of godless Sabbath- 
breakers and abandoned atheists, it would be as well to 
consider what the effect of this custom is with them. 
If a zealous Sabbatarian tells a German that he is com- 
manded to do no work, but rest both soul and body on 
the seventh day of the week, the German will reply 
that by going to the theatre he carries out to the letter 
the divine behest; and if it be contended that a 
Government which countenances such a practice will 
soon ruin the country which it undertakes to guide, 
the Germans will answer, and with truth, that there is 
less immorality, less drunkenness, and more social 
healthiness with them than with us. 

In connection with this subject we may quote one 
of Sontag’s anecdotes. “I was once,” says he, “the 
guest of the Duchess Caroline, formerly wife of 
Christian VII. of Denmark, and sister of the Duke (of 
Strelitz), who cherished the most friendly recollections 
of my sister (Henriette); and my neighbours at table 
were the Duchess of Cambridge, and the Princess Mary 
of Cambridge, now the Princess Teck. The lovely 
young creature, at whom I furtively glanced with 
feelings other than submissive, regretted very much 
being unable to see me in Lorbeerbaum und Bettelstab, 
next day, as she daren’t go to the theatre on Sunday. 
‘ Herr Sontag,’ remarked the Grand Duchess, ‘ tell my 
sister that you will feel hurt if she remains away.’ 
‘Really, I cannot go,’ replied the young lady, em- 
phatically.’ ‘I, too, am English, returned the Grand 
Duchess again, ‘still I go to the play on Sunday, and 
think myself none the less holy for it.’ But it was of 
no avail; the Princess Mary would not yield. Later 
on, when relating matters connected with Strelitz to 
the King of Hanover, I mentioned this incident to him 
and his countenance grew dark. ‘Just fancy,’ he said, 
‘both are Germans, born in Hanover.’” “I wish I had 
held my tongue,” thought Sontag. 
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We may here also quote another incident half @ 
propos of the same subject, and to show in what esti- 
mation the actor’s calling is held in Germany. It was 
the 26th of January, 1873, the day of Sontag’s profes- 
sional “jubilee,” and letters, presents, telegrams, 
bouquets, laurel-wreaths, and congratulations from all 
sides had been pouring in since early morning. Sontag 
sat in his dressing-gown wondering when this torrent of 
public favour would cease, when “at twelve o’clock I was 
surprised by an incident which will be one of the 
proudest recollections of my life. Contrary to custom, 
my servant suddenly threw wide open the folding doors 
of my room, and in there stepped with solemn air the 
leader of the Protestant clergy, Parson Bédeker, his 
Excellence Chief Chamberlain Baron von Knigge, 
Councillor of Commerce Rohrs, and Banker Emil 
Meyer, who in their own names and that of other ad- 
mirers presented me with a handsome testimonial. 
Parson Bédeker delivered an address, which moved me 
very deeply, in which he laid great stress on the im- 
portant functions of my art, and agreed with Schiller 
that the Church and the stage should work together for 
one common end.” When shall we see the Archbishop 
of Canterbury heading a deputation to Mr. Henry 
Irving, or the like of him, to congratulate him on the 
nobility of his calling, and claim him as a coadjutor 
in cultivating mankind ? 

In September, 1862, Herr Sontag left Schwerin and 
settled at Hanover, becoming attached to the royal 
theatre, and playing first hero in tragedy, and chief lover 
and bon vivant in comedy—a pretty extensive range. 
At Hanover, Sontag was particularly favoured by 
the patronage of King George V., and as the brother 
of Henriette Sontag, and as a distinguished actor 
and cultured gentleman, he was received into the best 
society, and had daily intercourse with the best and 
bravest of the land. There are Earls of Southampton 
in abundance in Germany, and society there is not 
ashamed to take an actor by the hand. Sontag was 
invited to dine at the British Hotel, where a brilliant 
company of ministers, councillors, and officers used to 
assemble for table @héte. “In this circle,” he says, “I 
was courteously received, and the hours from four to 
six—dinner began at four, and no one could leave before 
six—were the most delightful of all the day. At that 
time there were frequent changes of the ministry, and 
one day Excellence Windthorst related a very amusing 
anecdote at table. He had gone to take apartments of 
a lady, and mentioned his name. ‘Then I beg your 
pardon, sir,’ said the lady; ‘if you are a minister you 
cannot have rooms in my house. I cannot have my 
lodgers changing every year with the Government.’ ” 

Herr Sontag was not only a personator of leading 
heroes at the Hanover Theatre, but he was_hero- 
worshipper-in-chief at the Court of Hanover; and it 
is in discoursing of his intercourse with the king and 
the magnates of his court that the weakness of our 
author crops out—and who is without weakness? To 
be the occasional associate of a crowned head was sufficient 
to overcome the imagination of poor Herr Sontag, and 
awaken thoughts of his own utter insignificance. When 
Burns left the ploughtail in Ayrshire, and stepped into 
the gilded drawing-room of Edinburgh, it never occurred 
to him for a moment that he was anywhere else than 
where he ought to be, and he talked condescendingly 
to duchesses and patronised earls with the air of a man 
whom pure intellectual worth raises far above the mere 
adventitious heights of social rank; but when Herr 
Sontag receives an invitation from poor King George V. 
of Hanover to come and pass a few days with him at 
the watering-place of Norderney he begins to deprecate 
the mighty honour, apologises for having no coat of 
arms, and conjures his Majesty to choose companions 
from among his equals. A motley swarm of artists, 
actors, fiddlers, conjurors, and cabinet ministers there 
seems to have annually assembled around his Majesty 





at Norderney; and well they played their parts, and a 
pretty picture is given of their intrigues and mutual 
jealousies,— Voltaire and Frederick over again! His 
Majesty gave tea parties, at which music and 
recitation were the rule, and at which Sontag 
was always present; but though Carl Devrient enjoyed 
the confidence of his Majesty sometimes, at dinner 
and in walks, on no single occasion was he ever 
invited to attend these esthetic tea-feasts; and 
what considerate tenderness in this respect did not 
his Majesty show Carl Devrient, who had a wife and 
family at home to look after! And then, how inde- 
pendent and manly was the conversation at these 
“cooky shines.” On one occasion the conversation 
turned on the renowned tenor, Schnorr von Carolsfeld, 
not long dead. “He has sung in Hanover,” observed 
the King, “ but he never pleased me, I could never see 
his talent.” Chorus of the company, “ Oh, no, he had 
no talent.” Sontag struck in with a word of praise, 
ending, “I ama great admirer of him, for apart from 
his merit as an artist, he was a thorough gentleman.” 
“ Indeed,” said the King, with a look of surprise ; ‘Oh, 
how nice it is when an artist is a gentleman.” Chorus 
of the company, “ Yes, how nice it is when an artist is 
a gentleman!” How very nice, indeed ! 

Now for a pithy remark or two. Sontag complained 
to a friend that he could not get high tragic parts to 
play. “Stick to comedy, my dear sir,” said his friend. 
“ For that you have a decided turn ; and an actor who 
distinguishes himself in a particular line is a dis- 
tinguished actor.” The Music of the Future was once 
under discussion. Quoth the Princess Schwarzenberg 
to Sontag, “I hate Wagner. Since hearing him I have 
ceased to appreciate other composers, and still somehow 
I do not like Wagner.” A case in point to Dr. Fell. 

Sontag in his time was often sorely set upon by the 
critics as by so many wasps, but this observation of his 
friend Holtei acted as an invariable balm to soothe his 
wounds :—** Two criticisms may be written about every 
actor: the one raising him to heaven, the other crushing 
him to the ground, and yet neither may contain a word 
that is untrue. The one critique gives prominence to 
faults, and passes over merits, the other contrariwise.” 

We must now let the curtain fall on Sontag. Of 
his defeats and victories, his loves and hatreds, his 
anecdotes, his incidents, his gossips, his professional 
quarrels, and his extreme reverence for kings, we cannot 
further speak ; but we are sorry to take leave of him in 
sadness and pity. ‘ Thanks to my art,” he says, in closing 
his book, “ I had gained a good position in life, and the 
dreams of my youth were realised. In a few years I 
had resolved to leave the stage, and merely revisit now 
and then my favourite haunts. In Hanover I had 
bought me a parcel of ground, on which to build a 
villa where I might comfortably spend the remainder 
of my days, and enjoy the fruits of nearly thirty years 
of toil; but, partly through my own fault and partly 
through the advice of doubtful friends, I fell a victim 
to the Great Financial Crash, the vampire that sucked 
the blood of thousands, and robbed them of their life.” 
Iam still, therefore, foreed to remain true to my art 
to the end. God grant that it may also be true to 
me !” 








DINNER TO MR. R. H. WYNDHAM. 


M* R. H. WYNDHAM, late of the Theatre Royal, Edin- 
burgh, was cn Friday night entertained at dinner at the 
Balmoral Hotel in that city, in recognition of his services to the 
community during a long career as a theatrical manager. Covers 
were laid for nearly one hundred and twenty gentlemen. Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart., Principal of the University, presided, and 
the company included Lord Shand, Colonel Butt, the Rev. A. E. 
Watson, Dr. Andrew Wood, Professor Fleeming Jenkin, the Lord 
Justice-General, Sir Daniel Macnee, Professor Blackie, and the 
Rev. Mr. Jamieson. 
The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the evening, said there 
was one class at present which he might aspire to represent, and 
that was the class of fathers of families, because he was qualified 
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to represent that class to an extent far beyond what Professor 
Malthus would have approved of. (Laughter.) The fathers of 
families he would venture to represent were those who had some- 
what of a play-going tendency; and in the name of those fathers 
he would thank Mr. Wyndham for the pleasure he had afforded 
his children. But he was the representative of another and a 
larger family, which consisted of about two thousand young 
persons—(laughter),—and he must say that he thought it was 
a great advantage that those youths, on whom so much of the 
future of that country depends, should, while completing their 
studies in the metropolis of Scotland, have the opportunity for 
refining their taste and enlarging to some extent their ideas, while 
relaxing the monotony of study, by repairing to the 


Well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakspere, fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood notes wild. 


He was glad that the students should have an opportunity of 
enjoying an amusement which Luther defended and Milton 
raised ; and in the name of many generations of students of the 
niversity of Edinburgh, he begged to thank Mr. Wyndham for 
the various and delightful, but always pure and well-ordered, 
entertainments which he had so long provided. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wyndham, in reply, said his earliest theatrical aspiration 
was directed towards Edinburgh ; and in order to prepare himself 
for any contingency that might arise, he thought the proper thing 
to do under the circumstances was to study the character of 
Young Norval in the tragedy of Douglas, which he accordingly 
did, and selected at the same time a wide field for the operation, 
for he committed the words to memory among the cloisters of 
Stonehenge in the middle of Salisbury Plain. He thought 
it was somewhere about the years 1836 or 1837 that he first 
made his appearance in the good old town of Salisbury; but 
he was not very successful, for the local critic of the day stated 
that he did not think the young gentleman who appeared last 
night in the character of Young Norval was destined ever to set 
Thames on fire. (Laughter.) This was very severe, considering 
that the actor had paid the manager £20 for the right to make a 
fool of himself for one night. '(Renewed laughter.) He, however, 
worked steadily on, undergoing at times all the vicissitudes 
inseparable from the early career of most professional men, till, 
after many years of probation, he found himself announced to 
appear at Birmingham in the character of Romeo to the Juliet of 

iss Ellen Tree, afterwards Mrs. Charles Kean. That was, 

erhaps, the most successful engagement he ever played in his life, 
or it was there he first met his wife. (Laughter and applause.) 
Subsequently he had the honour of appearing before Louis 
Philippe at the theatre in the Tuileries, enacting the character of 
Colonel Freelove to the Lady Elizabeth of the celebrated Madame 
Plassy, in A Day after the Wedding. At length his time came for 
appearing in Edinburgh, and never shou'd he forget the impression 
made upon him when he first beheld that magnificent city. Coming 
as he did from Glasgow, where it sometimes rained (laughter), 
he could scarcely fail to be impressed with the sight before him. 
He made his first appearance on rather an ominous day—the 
1st of April—(laughter)—in the year 1845—which date counted 
so far back that his friends frequently joked him, and said, he 
was out in the ’45—(laughter)—the character which he played 
being Sir Thomas Clifford to the Julia of Miss Helen Faucit in 
the Hunchback, and he believed that on the whole he was 
tolerably successful. He then laboured hard in his vocation, and 
upon the secession of Mr. Murray from the Theatre-Royal some 
kind friends insisted, much against his will, that he should under- 
take the management of the Adelphi Theatre. 

Sheriff Hallard proposed the toast of “The Clergy,” coupled 
with the names of Mr. Jamieson and Mr. Watson. 

The Rey. Mr. Jamieson, in responding, said, in their country, 
and under their conditions, all classes were interdependent, and 
so to his thinking of it was the most natural thing in the world 
that the Stage and the Church should be mentioned in one and 
the same utterance. (Applause.) Both were educators of the 
community ; and, if the truth must be spoken, the stage had in 
the popular mind furnished its legitimate attraction as well as the 
Chan. (Applause.) It was strange at this time of day to 
reflect that in this country not three centuries back the pulpit 
and the stage were not two separate institutions but one. en 
were taught in many ways, and by their liberal and continued 

atronage of the theatre had declared that by the legitimate 

rama they had received rest and refreshment, amusement and 
instruction. (Applause.) It was not so long ago, if he were 
not mistaken, a the Church of Scotland suspended an evening 
sederunt of its assembly that its members might pay a visit to the 
theatre and witness the impersonations of Mrs. Siddons for their 
instruction in the too-much neglected art of pulpit rhetoric. 
(Applause.) And who knew with what elegance and vigour the 
next night’s debate was continued? (Laughter.) Any valid 
objection to the theatre as such he had never heard, and any 
objections to the conditions and adjuncts of the theatre that ever 
he had heard were equally applicable to any one institution in the 
country. If an institution was inherently wrong it was not by 
withdrawing their presence and their patronage that they were 
going to eit better. On the contrary, it was by their pre- 





sence that they were morally bound to set it right. And if the 
theatre had lost caste in the eyes of some good people, it was 
simply because the good people themselves had deserted its walls. 
The people would have amusements of some sort, and it was for 
the eray PY their presence to keep those amusements pure. 
(Applause. 

pa Blackie proposed “Success to the Modern Drama.” 
Modern preachers held themselves aloof from the stage, saying, I 
am holier than thou! Now, the drama was the only 
form of art which combined everything that made a man a 
man, It combined lyric poetry and the narrations of epic 
poetry; it combined the highest ideal of heroism, and the 
most minute features in the variety of character in common 
life; it combined the good and the beautiful; it combined 
the instructive and the entertaining; it was the highest 
form of art; and if, therefore, any nation is not exalted in this 
form of art, it was not a nation to whom God had given the 
mission of preaching the highest things that belong to the human 
race. (Applause.) When he was in London five or six years 
ago, there were two piays which had the run of the season, 
Leah and The Bells. ell, he said, honestly and sincerely—and 
he wanted all the clergy in Edinburgh, and especially the clergy 
in the north-west of Ross-shire and Sutherlandshire—(great 
laughter)—to listen to him—that there never was a sermon, the 
most ultra-evangelical sermon that ever was preached upon the 
Christian virtue of forgiveness, that was calculated to have a 
more perfect moral effect upon the human beings listening to it 
than that play of Leak. (Applause.) The whole moral of that 
play is the evangelical virtue of forgiveness. And if it ever was 
possible for a preacher using the styles of conventional theology 
—if it was ever possible for him to make men feel the horror of 
a violated conscience, he could not preach a sermon more impres- 
sive than is exhibited before us in that noble melodrama, The 
Bells. (Applause.) 

Mr. MeNeill responded. 





THE ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


A PUBLIC meeting was held on Thursday afternoon in the 

Saloon of Drury-lane Theatre for the purpose of considering 
what steps should be taken to relieve the institution from its 
perilous financial condition. Lord William Lennox presided, and 
amongst those present were Colonel Cochrane, Mr. Webster, Mr. 
F. B. Chatterton, Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Arthur Swanborough, Mr. 
Terry, Mr. Frederick Vokes, Mr. Ledger, Mr. Maddick, and Mr. 
Leslie, of the Liverpool Theatre. In the circular convening the 
meeting, it was stated that the Council were without funds to 
provide current expenses, and that if the public and the dramatic 

rofession did not come forward and help at this crisis they would 
Save no alternative but to dispose of the building, and thus 
deprive the inmates—aged and infirm actors and actresses—of 
their home. Lord William Lennox, after referring to the fact 
that the first stone of the College was laid by the late Prince 
Consort, and that it was opened by the Prince of Wales, one of 
the warmest patrons of the drama, proceeded to make an appeal 
to those present, pointing out that in the long struggle of an 
actor’s life independence was achieved only by the fortunate few, 
while the laborious but deserving many toiled in the ranks, earning 
with difficulty a subsistence for the present, and utterly unable to 
lay by any provision for the future. Upon the motion of Mr. 
Webster, seconded by Mr. Anson, the meeting pledged itself to 
do all that was in its power to re-establish the institution in a good 

osition, and it was announced that Mr. Chatterton, Mr. Hollings- 
ory Mrs. Swanborough, and other lessees of theatres, both in 
London and in the provinces, would each devote the receipts of a 
special entertainment to the fund. Colonel Cochrane said that if 
the profession took up the matter in an earnest spirit, the public 
would make a public response to the appeal. The meeting then 
adjourned until that day three months. 





Aso Wepnespay.—At the Rochdale Borough Police-court 
recently, Mr. Richard Edgar, proprietor of the Rochdale Theatre, 
made an application to the Bench with respect to one of the rules 
which regulate the theatre. The rule requires the theatre to be 
closed, in the matter of dramatic performances, on Ash Wednes- 
day among other days. In Manchester, Oldham, and other places, 
there are dramatic performances in the theatres on that day, and 
the chief-constable said it appeared to him strange that while the 
banks and all manufactories were open, and trade was going on 
as usual on Ash Wednesday, places of entertainment should be 
closed. Mr. Ashworth supported the application. He said that 
no such application had previously been made in Rochdale, but 
on Ash Wednesday there had been such performances as conjuring, 
singing, and ballets. What Mr. a wished was that the 
Bench should shut their eyes to a violation of the rule next Ash 
Wednesday. The Bench saw no objection to thé theatre being 
open for dramatic performances on Ash Wednesday, and it was 
understood that the chief-constable and his men should not be 
able to see the theatre with their official eyes on Ash 
Wednesday. 
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THE THEATRE. 
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D RWU RY LAN E. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. CHatrerton. 
At 7. 
HIDE AND SEEK. 


At 7.30, 
THE FORTY THIEVES : 
Pantomime, 

By E. L. Blanchard. 

The Vokes Family, Misses H. Coveney, 
C. Jecks, Mdlle Bossi, Mr. F. W. Irish. 
Double Harlequinade. Mr. Beverley’s 
Scenery. Mr. Cormack's Fanciful Ballet. 
Meyden’s Music. 

Last Two Weeks. 








LYCEUM THEATRE. 
At 7.45, 
RICHARD IIL, 
Shakspere’s Historical Play. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Swinbourne, 
Brooke, Bentley, Mead, Beaumont, Lyons, 
Archer, Carton, Pinero, Huntley, Stuart, 
Lowther, ‘Branscombe, Harwood; - Miss 
Bateman, Miss Pauncefort, Mrs. Huntley, 
and Miss Isabel Bateman. 





RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Marir 
Witton (Mrs. BANCROFT). 


, 
PERIL: 
Comedy, 
By Victorien Sardou. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. W. 
Younge, Mr. Newton. and Mr. Bancroft ; 
Miss Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal) 
Miss Buckstone, Miss Hertz, and Mrs. 
Leigh Murray. 


MHEATRE ROYAL, 
IWAYMARKET. 


At 7.30, 
FOLLOW THE LEADER: 
Miss Lafontaine, Miss Irwin, and Mr. 
Herbert. 


At 8.50, 
PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 
Mythological Comedy, 

By W. 8S. Gilbert. 

Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, C. Harcourt, 
Braid; Mesdames H. Hodson, M. Terry, 
M. Harris, and Mrs. Chippendale. 

Concluding with 
BIRDS IN THEIR LITTLE NESTS 
AGREE. 


ROxAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 7. 
LITT LE GooDY TWO-SHOES, 


Pantomime. 
At 9, 
SHAUGHRAUN: 
Drama, 


By Dion Boucicault. 

Messrs. Charles Sullivan, 8. Barry, W. 
Terriss, F. Tyars, J.G. Shore, H. Vaughan; 
Mesdames Rose Coghlan, Hudspeth, Taylor, 
C. Nott, Everard, &c. 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Under the Management of 
Mr. Joun Ho..inasHeap. 
At 7.10, Farce. 
At 7.20, 
THE PROMPTER’S BO}. 
Drama, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Messrs. Byron, Royce, Maclean, Soutar, 
Barnes, Charles, &c.; Misses Litton, 
Young, &c. 


At 9.15, 
THE BOHEMIAN G’YURL, 
Burlesque, 
‘ By Henry J. Byron. 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, &c.; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, &e. 





RePYAtL PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 
At 6.45, 
THE DAY AFTER THE FAIR. 
Mr. H. Jackson; Miss F’. Leslie. 


At 7.30, 
LOST IN LONDON. 
Messrs.S. Emery, H. Jackson, A. Leville, 
C. J. Smith, and G. Weston; Mesdames 
R. Coglan, F. Leslie, A. Mellon, &e. 


Conclude with 
ROBERT MACATRE, 
The Martinetti Troup. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun 
HOLLINGsHEAD. 


' At 7.15, 
MARRIED BACHELOR. 
At 8, 
PAUL PRY, 
Messrs. Toole, Bishop, Westland, and 
Misses Phillips, Hazelton, Leigh, &c. 


é ’ 
ROBERT MACAIRE, 
Toole, Collette Rose, Fox, &c. 





OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30. 
KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 
At 8.15. 
BABES AND BEETLES, 


Comedy. 

Messrs. John 8. Clark, Grahame, Turner, 
and W. H. Vernon; Mesdames L. Venne 
and Turner. 

Conclude with The 


| FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 


Messrs. Marius, ba ge Cox; Mesdames 
Venne, Jones, Brunell, Williams, &c. 





THEATRE. 


At 7, 

THE WAY OF THE WIND. 
At 7.45, 
SQUABBLES: 
Two-Act Comedy. 

By Stirling Coyne. 


LOBE 


At 9, 
THE INVISIBLE PRINCE: 
Extravaganza, 
By J. R. Planché. 

Miss Jennie Lee, Mesdames Louise 
Willes, Rachel Sanger, Beverley, Vining, 
Howard, Steel, and D. Drummond; 
Messrs. George Barrett, Beveridge, 
Edwards, F. Harcourt, T. Balfour, and 
Edgar Bruce. 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuorne. 


At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 


At 8. 
OUR BOYS: 
Comedy, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 





ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 


At 8. 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES. 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
Mrs. Stevens, Miss Kate Aubrey; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 





UEEN’S THEATRE, 
LONG-ACRE. 
At 8, 
BIORN : 

Messrs. Dymott,G. Coventry, C.Howard, 
D. Stone, and Signor Mottino; Miss Cora 
Stuart, Mdlles. Christine Corandi, C. 
Riccobuono, Miss Clare, Miss Warwick, 
Mrs. Grosvenor, and Mrs. Fitzinman 
Marshall. 

M 8: SOTHERN’S 
1876 and 1877 
AMERICAN TOUR. 

SAN FRANCISCO, January 22nd to 
February 17th; 
and PHILADELPHIA, March 12th. 
Permanent Address, 

Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 
M& o. Ae > Bhs... oA i Me 
GAIETY THEATRE, 


Every Evening. 
Me: DION BOUCICAULT, 


Address—London :- 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York; 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


M R. ODELL, Disengaged. 
Address, HAYMARKET THEATRE. 











MB. FURNEAUX COOK, 
1 THEATRE ROYAL, 
Disengaged in March. 
Opera, Opera Bouffe, Concerts, and 
Oratorios. 
Letters to be addressed, 
Junior Garrick Club. 


R. GEORGE HONEY, 
Letters to be addressed— 
Junior Garrick Club. 





HORACE WIGAN 
At Liberty. 
Address, 206, Euston-road. 


ME- 


M®. JAMES FERNANDEZ 
Globe Theatre, February 26. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 





NTR. CHARLES HARCOURT, 
4"% As PYGMALION, in “ Pygmalion 
and Galatea.” 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 








Leading Juveniles, Comedy, and Character 
Business. 
R. HENRY FERRAND 
Disengaged for the above, 
Special Part, or Stage Management. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 

Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painless, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set mage on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr: W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL SQ, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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